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Demobilization 


The demobilization of CPS had unde- 
niably started last month, but it lagged a 
_— way behind CPS hopes. 

p to Oct. 30, 105 men had been author- 
ized for release, virtually all of the 39- 
and-over group and some of the 38s. But 
this represented an average of 3.6 discharges 
a day, considerably below the rate neces- 
sary to release any substantial number of 
men. New assignees are still coming into 
CPS at the rate of about 50 a month. 
There were indications, however, that the 
discharge curve would climb sharply begin- 
ning the first of this month. 

Selective Service has consistently declined 
to commit itself on the rate of CO dis- 
charge beyond a statement given to news- 
papers last month that men 38-and-over, 
and men in the 35-38 age group with two 
years of service would be released by the 
beginning of the year. This totals about 
380 men. 

It was understood, however, that an effort 
would be made to release by Christmas 
all men who had been in CPS four years 
by Nov. 20, 1945. There are 800 or more 
in a group. 

In addition, it was hoped Selective Serv- 
ice would begin on the e-year men in 
January, completing this group by May or 
June and including those men who passed 
the three-year mark during that time. The 
release of these groups, plus an increased 
rate of hardship discharges, would reduce 
CPS by about 50 percent in that time. 

To hit such a pace, Selective Service 
would have to discharge about 20 men per 
day, considerably more than its present 
average. 

Added to the difficulty was the begin- 
ning of large-scale transfers of men, par- 
ticularly from the west coast fire fighting 
camps now that the season is over. A car- 


(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 


And still they come! This bit of CO 
legend comes from the prison front. 

The administration of a southern federal 
prison had been having considerable diffi- 
culty with a score or so conscientious ob- 
jectors who were attacking the institution’s 
racial segregation policy. 

The COs were extremely articulate and 
were trying to achieve reform not only 
through conferences with the prison staff 
but also through their outside letters and 
permissable visitors. 

The situation was becoming uncomfort- 
able. Meetings of the associate warden 
with a series of persistent objectors had 
failed to convince either side of the other's 
viewpoint. 

During one such session, matters came 
to another impasse. The associate warden 
rose, sighed exhaustedly, and jerked his 
sleeves to his elbows. 

“T’ll be—glad,” he muttered audibly and 
with exasperation, “when this war is over 
and this institution is filled again with 
nothing but good old honest, ignorant 
bootleggers.” 





Round Trip | 


Quentin C. Stodola, 27-year-old Episco- 
— CO, next week will complete the 
ull cycle of conscientious objection. 

On Nov. 6 he is scheduled to report to 
the Lapine, Ore., government camp after 
having served successively in a CPS base 
camp, CPS special project, I-A-O military 
service, Army Disciplinary Barracks, and 
now back to CPS again. 

“I think a conscientious objector camp 
is the only place for me,” he wrote. “De- 
spite my experiences to the contrary, I do 
not feel bitter. I want to go back and 
work hard without pay as I did before, I 
think I can best serve my country in this 
manner.” 

(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Finances 


Non-historic peace churches and individ- 
uals have contributed $854,713 to CPS from 
the beginning of the program to Sept. 1, 
1945, the NSBRO Interpretation and Fi- 
nance Committee reported last week. 

The sum represents about 37 percent of 
the total cost of non-historic ce church 
men which on that date was $2,321,049 for 
assignees from about 200 different denomi- 
nations and unaffiliated churches. The bal- 
ances of the cost for the non-historic peace 
church men, $1,466,336, was borne by the 
Brethren, Friends and Mennonites. 

Almost all of the major churches have 
responded to some extent, the Committee 
said, * on lying moral and financial sup- 

ort for eir own members in CPS. 

aptists, Catholice Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed, and Methodists 
are directly sponsoring units. The larger 
denominations have set up special com- 
mittees to maintain contact with their men, 
publicize their needs, and raise funds for 
their support. Smaller denominations have 
usually made provision for receiving con- 
tributions from those of their churches and 
members who wish to earmark gifts for CPS. 

Although virtually all denominations 
have accepted responsibility for the de- 
pendents of CPS men and have appro- 
priated money from war victim funds, few 
have been willing or able to underwrite 
fully the costs for their men, the Commit- 
tee added 

It noted, however, several developments 
of the past few months which it called en- 
couraging: 14 Methodist annual confer- 
ences made some provision in their bu 
for CPS support; the Evangelical and 
formed Commission on isti 
Action has sent out a direct ap to all its 
ministers, as well as the Church of God, In- 
diana, which has appealed to 6,000 of its min- 
isters; the Py mayne Christian Com- 
mittee on C to each 
state convention ; ete the Episcopal Joint 
Committee on COs has published a new 
leaflet and has succeeded in gaining sup- 
port from many of its dioceses. The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society was 
planning a church-wide appeal late last 
month. 

Christadelphians, Church of Jesus Christ 
and Disciples of C are among those 
churches which have fully supported their 
men from the beginning. 


Hospitals Closing 


CPS mental hospital units have been 
closed out of the State of Washington as 
the result of general hostility. 

The units at the Ft. Steilacoom State 
Hospital and the Buckley Custodial School 
(for mental defectives) were terminated 
last month. The unit at the Eastern State 
Hospital at Medical Lake was closed last 
spring. 

No single overt act or incident was re- 
sponsible for the CO’s unpopularity, but 
rather a general antagonism reaching up 
an) high places. Even the governor, Mon 

Wallgren, is reported to have written 
ie a torn, <tr Rha letter to a Medical Lake 
resident that, if elected, he would try to 
remove the CO units. He was elected. 

During the past few months, the situa- 
tion contained considerable bitterness. In 
September, Dr. W. N. Keller, superintend- 
ent of the Ft. Steilacoom institution, wired 
authorities to remove the unit, declaring it 
had “never been of great service.” 

“Frankly we want to get rid of them,” 
he told newsmen. “During the war they 
never bought a war bond or stamp or gave 
blood for plasma. As a group they were 
selfish, hard to handle, and since the war 
is ended they have become restless, want 
to be released and have been acting like 
martyrs.” 

Dr. Keller even referred to “secret” 
plans of the COs to campaign against 
present methods of institutional care—ap- 
parently referring to the CPS Mental Hy- 
giene Program. 

Later he was said to have admitted pri- 
vately that his statements were perhaps 

(Continued on page 2) 


Postwar Trainin 'g 


How to deal with conscientious objectors 
in a peacetime military training system is 
the subject of a chapter in Col. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick’s new book “Universal Mili- 
tary Training.” 

Col. Fitzpatrick, until recently, was at- 
tached to Selective Service headquarters as 
official historian. On leave from his posi- 
tion as a of Mount Mary College, 
he was the author of the periodic Selective 
Service reports, “Selective Service in Peace- 
time,” ete. 

The Colonel feels that some sort of per- 
manent military training is a national ne- 
cessity. He also feels that provision must 
be made for conscientious objectors, after 
outlining their situation and problems in 
what one reviewer called “a respectful 
hearing” for “these unhappy and misun- 
derstood adherents to a principle.” 

“The American tradition on conscientious 
objection,” Col. Fitzpatrick says, “includes 
at the present time the following ele- 
ments. 

“1. The acceptance of conscientious ob- 
jection to war, on religious grounds, 
as a fact in human experience. 

“2. The exemption of sincere conscien- 
tious objectors on alten grounds from 
combatant military duty. 

“3. The uirement that conscientious 
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Hospitals Closing— (from page 1) 
unfair, and agreed to issue a new state- 
ment: This consisted of two sentences in 
The Lakewood Log: 

“Arrangements have been made by Dr. 
Keller . . . to have the unit . . . disbanded 
to make room for returning veterans. This 
unit was also getting restless to be dis- 
banded now that the war has ended.” 

Superior Attitude 

COs were also criticized by Dr. H. A. 
Perry, superintendent of the Medical Lake 
Hospital, who charged them with ineffi- 
ciency and “a superior attitude.” 3 

“Twenty-five ‘conshies’ employed here in 
September, 1944, were a constant source of 
trouble to our regular staff,” he said. “Most 
of our employees said they would rather 
work double shifts than have to put up 
with their demands for special privileges.” 

Dr. Fredrick Lash, returned air force lieu- 
tenant colonel and superintendent of the 
Buckley Custodial School, was even 
stronger. Asking for the immediate re- 
moval of the unit, he was quoted as say- 
ing: 
fy saw brave men die over there. When 
I came back here and saw these big, fat, 
lazy, physically good specimens who 
wouldn’t fight for their country tryimg to 
tell us where to head in, it didn’t go very 
well.” P } 

All three doctors have had their wish. 
The units have been removed. 


Postwar Training—(/rom page 1) 

ice to be rendered: (1) Noncombatant 
service such as service in the Medical 
Corps and (2) civilian work of national 
importance such as forest-fire fighting, hu- 
man guinea pigs in scientific experiment, 
care of the insane and the like. 


Should Have CO Clause 

“Not one of the current proposals for a 
universal military training program makes 
any provision for conscientious objection. 
This is true of the bills introduced into 
Congress on universal milita training. 
However, it would seem inevitable that we 
should recognize genuine conscientious ob- 
jection to war, based on religious belief, 
in a peacetime training program and pro- 
vide opportunity within the program for 
training for noncombatant service in the 
armed forces and for service in work of 
national importance under civilian direc- 
tion. 

“There will be a very few, undoubtedly, 
who will prefer prisons; and they will have 
their way. 

“There should be no subterfuge or eva- 
sion of the issue by saying that what we are 
providing for is training only and not serv- 


ice—in short, that there will be no killing. 
The conscientious objection is against war 
and all preparation for it. In both wars 
there have been numerous individuals who 
would not even wear the uniform, so great 
is the opposition. Conscientious objection 
is clearly to training as well as to service.” 

Since the publication of Col. Fitzpat- 
rick’s book, Senator Knowland of Cali- 
fornia has introduced a universal service 
bill which embodies intact the entire 5-g 
clause of the Selective Service Act, thus 
proposing the same terms for CO’s as those 
now in effect. 

President Truman, in recommending uni- 
versal service to the Congress October 23, 
did not specifically refer to conscientious 
objection, but stated he felt there should 
be no exemptions short of total physical 
disability. 





Round Trip—(/rom page 1) 


One other man, Walter D. Dyck, has 
made the transfer to the army and back. 
A year ago almost to the day, he reported 
to the Downey, Ida., camp from which he 
had walked out in February, 1943, to re- 
quest a I-A-O. He got I-A instead and his 
subsequent refusal to obey orders resulted 
in a 20-year court martial sentence, «al- 
though this was later reduced to 10 and 
clemency granted to permit re-transfer to 
CPS before he had served a full year. He 
is now in the Provo, Utah, State Hospital 
unit. 

Several men have made the round trip 
the other way, going from the armed forces 
to CPS and back to the services again. 

Stodola, a native of Montclair, N. J., was 
first assigned to the West Campton, N. H., 
camp in May, 1942. Both there and in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey unit to which 
he later shifted, he was known as a sincere, 
careful worker. But in April, 1944, he re- 
quested I-A-O feeling, apparently, there 
would be more opportunities for service in 
the Medical Corps. 

Said Status Disregarded 

Once in the army he soon became dis- 
tressed with what he described as frequent 
disregard of his noncombatant status. He 
said officers minimized the Geneva Con- 
vention and told him he would be issued 
arms and trained with them before being 
sent to the Pacific. 

He refused to attend a class in judo, 
and refused to serve as auxiliary military 
police. While being held for court martial 
at Ft. Lewis, Wash., he decided he could 
no longer accept any army orders and re- 
fused the next command which was to take 
a food detail through camp. 

After court martial, he was given a 12- 
year sentence, which was later reduced to 
five. During this time he asked repeatedly 
for re-assignment to CPS, a plea which. 
with the help of the NSBRO, was finally 
granted by Undersecretary of War Patter- 
son. He has served about a year in the 
U. 8. Disciplinary Barracks at Missoula, 
Mont. 

At least 30 other servicemen have been 
approved for discharges-without-honor and 
release to CPS during World War II. 


Demobilization— (from page 1) 

load of assignees, 39 men, has already been 
shifted from Belton, Mont., to Grottoes, 
Va., and another from Camino, Cal., to 
Luray, Va. Additional movements will be 
required. Throughout. such transfers, at- 
tempts will be made to move each man 
closer home to await his eventual dis- 
charge. 


Pro and Con 

Also last month, CPS acquired an unex- 
pected friend and an un-looked for critic. 

Supplementing the request of Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, president of the Federal 
Council of Churehes, that CPS be prompt- 
ly demobilized, was a resolution of the 
Liberal Ministers Club of ‘New York City. 
On Oct. 8 members voted “that the club 
communicate with General Hershey con- 
cerning the development of a plan for the 
orderly demobilization” of CPS. It was 
further resolved that a communication 
should later be sent to the newspapers, 
“should conditions warrant.” 

In the House of Representatives mean- 
while, Congressman Jed Johnson (Okla.) 
became aroused over the limited discharge 
plan announced by Selective Service. 

“T wonder if the gentleman has read in 
the press,” he asked Rep. John Rankin 
(Miss.), “Where the War Department has 
announced that very soon it is letting out 
all conscientious objectors over 38 years of 
age, yet combat soldiers with 18 months’ 
experience are being held with nothing to 
do »” 


“Yes, and it is wrong,” Rep. Rankin 
agreed. “These young men who have done 
their duty in this war should have first 
consideration.” - 

Later Congressman Johnson extended his 
remarks about “conscientious objectors who 
have never missed a meal going home be- 
fore men with combat records.” 

“I desire here and now to enter my ro- 
test. I do not propose to remain silent and 
thereby lead some to believe I have given 
my approval to such an inexcusable and 
indefensible policy.” 

Winstead Bill 

The Winstead Bill itself, the original 
cause of the CPS demobilization delay, 
was pretty well buried. Called a third time 
on the House Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
it was objected to by the required three 
Congressmen: Walter Judd (Minn.), Robert 
W. Kean (N. J.), and Malcolm C. Tarver 
(Ga.). Several other representatives were 
in line to object had it been nec ; 
The action removes the bill from the Con- 
sent Calendar and, while it is not dead, 
will probably remain unconsidered. 


Discha rges 


The following is the list of those men 
demobolized as overage, or discharged 
through the regular procedure 

A few applications for transfer to mili- 
tary service were still being received, but 
Selective Service was holding up all such 
requests pending final decision on the en- 
listment policy for the regular army. These 
applications will then be handled as re- 
quests for peacetime military service, simi- 
lar to those servicemen who re-enlist. 


RELEASED 
Overage (39 and over) 
Belden, Cal.: Carl L. Lewis. 
Belton, Mont.: Emil Albrecht, Henry C. Fuller, 
on Th ee se 
ig Flats, N. Y.: Aaron Orange, J M. 
Bowie, Md.: Roy R. Miller. Gee or 
Camino, Cal.: Samuel F. Ensminger, Carleton, P. 
Harris, Sam Lust, Albert Nichols. 
Cascade Locks, Ore.: Victor F. Scott. 
Coleville, Cal.: John C. Hoyle. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Jaké Smith. F 
bg Farmer (Wayne County, Ohio): Amos A. 
iener. 
East Lansing, Mich., Ag. Station: Elby C. Wilson. 
—— Ore. : Herschel H. uer, *Rernard H. 
ollen. ; 
Farnhurst, Del., Hospital: Edward L. Di , 
Ft. Collins, Colo.: Willis Eck, Edward J. Posbests. 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Emest C. Powers. 
oe. o. : Lio Ro Harrison, Frank R. 
uire, mar C. wright, Albert H. Slade, 
A. Wilson Whitman. 
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Greystone, N. J., Hospital: Thomas O. Coum 
Ransom C. Yoder. . ~~ 
Gulfport, Miss.: Herman F. Friesen. 

Hagerstown, Md.: Ernest E. Crumrine. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Hospital: Nathan F. Wells. 

Hill City, 8. D.: Norman .L. Rosenberger, Clif- 
ford E. Stewart, Oscar W. Wiebe. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Vernon U. Miller. 

Lincoln, Nebr., Ag. Station: Menno M. Sperling. 

Mancos, Colo.: John B. Bowman, Faith Somes. 

Middletown, Conn., Hospital: Franklin P. Wherry. 

North Fork, Cal.: Joseph C. Toledo. 

Owings Mills, Md., Training School; Phillips P. 
Bartlett. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Special Forest Service): Don- 
ald Robinson. 

Powellville, Md.: Millard Hofstetter. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Paul K. Baker. 

Three Rivers, Cal.: Frank T. Ackers. 

Trenton, N. D.: Ramon A. Justin, Leo R. Os- 
tranga, Vineent C. Schwoyer, Robert G. Star- 
buck, Roy Thurman. 

Wooster, O., Ag. Station: William T. DeVol. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Hospital: John 8. Leichty Jr. 


OTHER DISCHARGES 
For Physical Disability 
Belden, Cal.: Walter L. Conner, Lee O. Harner, 
Marvin G. Reeves, Leon C. Ruiter, Russel F. 
Sherman, Richard P. Short, James L. Ward. 
Belton, Mont.: Benno Habenicht. 
Big Flats, N. Y.: Horace J. Prescod 
Bowie, Md.: John L. Weigel. 
Coleville, Cal.: Merle 1. Kuhner. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Joseph E. Hershberger. 
CPS Farmer (Cuyahoga County, O.): Horace K. 
Alderfer. 
Mancos, Colo.: James L. Reid. 
Minersille, Cal.: Clifford L. Lang. 
Terry, Mont.: Richard A. Kuohn. 
Trenton, N. D.: Andrew F. Chekan. : 
Union Grove, Wis., Training School: Jeff A. Miller. 
‘or D Pp A » R 
Big Flats, N. Y.: Berthold Bolles. 
Cascade Locks, Ore.: William A. Weber. 
Colony, Va., Hospital: Charles D. aes. 
Medaryville, Ind.: Edward B yer Jr. 
North Fork, Cal.: Peter A. Valkoff. 
Walked Out 
Alexian Hospital, Chicago: Harold Keane (parole 
expired). 


Prison Population 


The conscientious objector prison popu- 
lation, which has been hovering around the 
3,200 mark for the past year or more, has 
probably passed its peak and will decline 
more and more sharply in the coming 
months, it was indicated last week. 

The similarity between the figures of last 
July 1 with the previous year was shown in 
this comparison furnished by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons: 


F 








In Prison On 

7-1-45 7-1-44 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 2,744 2,530 
Cee Oe Fs okce to seceek 505 694 
SS Act “Evaders,” etc. . 1,474 1,455 
Tie ee ea re 4,703 4,679 


Now with the war over, it was hoped 
that the parole system could be substan- 
tially speeded up, but even with no im- 
provement, the hundreds of men now in 
line for conditional release (total sentence 
minus “good time”) should heavily offset 
the number of new commitments. 

It was estimated that within the next few 
months, new imprisonments should not ex- 
ceed 30 a month, while releases should be 
100 a month or more. With the army in- 
duction age limit down to 26, second prose- 
cutions should be largely eliminated. 

It was too early to tell immediately to 
what extent federal judges were easing up 
on sentences since V-J Day, but no sweep- 
ing shift to the use of probation was evi- 
ent. 

The picture is clouded somewhat by the 
time lag within the courts, which are now 
handing out sentences for violations of last 
spring. There are, for example, about 100 
prosecutions pending for CPS walkouts and 
refusals to work, a figure which represents 
not so much an increased walkout rate as 
it does an accumulation of cases. 


Similarly with the 70 COs including 58 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, who were sent to 
nm within the month and a half period 
rom September 5 to October 19. This is 
not a gauge of the postwar imprisonment 
rate since these cases piled up to some ex- 
tend over the courts’ summer inactivity. 
Once this backlog is passed, the lowered 
rate of inductions and the increased num- 
ber of men completing sentences should 
— the number of CO prisoners consider- 
y. 
Prosecutions 
At the same time, the Department of 
Justice released figures of the number of 
CO prosecutions since the beginning of the 
Selective Service Act. Breakdowns of these 
figures are shown on this page. 
Of the total of 13,986 convictions of all 
types under the SS Act up until June 30, 


1945, 5,516: called themselves COs or Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. 

Figures show that only about half as 
eo § COs were sent to prison in the last 
fiscal year, as compared to the 12 months 

receding, the peak year in CO sentences. 

ring that year, July 1, 1943 to June 30. 
1944, there were 55 second convictions and 
one third. Last year, 73 men were sentenced 
for the second time but no third sentences 
were recorded. 

be to June 30, 1945, there had been a 
total of 386 CPS walkouts and refusals to 
work reported to the Department. Of 
these 77 were closed out without conviction 
(went back to camp or back to work), 76 
were still pending on that date, and 233 
were convicted. There was an increase 
from 79 in the year ended June 30, 1944, 
to 104 last year. 


Total Prosecution Figures 
TYPES OF VIOLATION 





10-16-40 7-1-42 7-1-43 7-1-44 
to to to to Total 
6-30-42 630-43 630-44 6-30-45 
Failure to Register Fe See gt iy 112 133 13 8 266 
Failed Return Questionnaire ...... 26 14 q 1 49 
Failed Report Preliminary Physical 
err eit ar. Sk Re 18 32 19 1 70 
Failed Report for Induction 128 916 1,551 735 3,331 
Failed Report CO Camp ....... 99 519 618 303 1,539 
Failed Comply CO Assignment— 
Walkouts, RTW, etc. ..... 1 49 79 104 233 
Counseling, Aiding Evasion .. 2 22 3 1 28 
Totals at OEE 1685 23,292 1153 5,516 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
Jehovah’s Witnesses ...... 167 1,086 1,826 913 3,992 
Negro Moslems, ete. Tease si okig 10 128 17 11 166 
Large Sects* paces eek Cile 65 173 143 81 462 
Ce ee Sw 29 60 97 81 267 
No Affiliation ..... SEES RYE Ae ge SRL 53 113 93 32 291 
Primarily Political, etc............... 55 112 70 13 250 
pp RSS Se eres ocak Hoi 7 13 46 22 88 
Totals ...... UD mecialg 386 1,685 2,292 1,153 5,516 
TYPES OF SENTENCE 
NOL i an ee Ne 2 — — 2 4 
RS Shi cS tas 5 acu, 5c ek 9 30 56 77 55 218 
1 Month or Less ... 5 5 7 3 20 
1 Month through 6 mos.............. 18 18 12 6 54 
6 mos. through 1 yr. 1 day ........... 83 87 130 106 406 
1 yr. 1 day through 2 yrs. ...... 112 246 391 268 1,017 
BE SS MR os ents Soy ivecen 68 675 713 265 1,721 
NN I RS 5 Sze oan 39 191 224 127 581 
7) SN ON. Ea ae veces aecuodes % 29 405 738 321 1,493 
Over’ 5 yrs. (2 or more counts) ....... _— 2 _ _ 2 
ES ERES FE | ES A RPS Ne 386 1,685 2,292 1,158 5.516 
TYPE OF VIOLATION VS. AFFILIATION 
Failed Failed Failed Failed Failed Walk- Counsel. 
to Reg- Return Report Report —— outs, Aiding Totals 
ister Quest. Physical Induct. C RTWs_ Evasion 
Jehovah’s Witnesses . 1 ¥ 13 2,519 1,373 83 2 3,992 
Negro Moslems, etc. 100 9 5 30 5 —_ 17 166 
Large Sects ......... 43 10 10 264 67 68 _ 462 
Small Sects ......... 25 4 7 160 44 22 5 267 
No Affiliation ....... 52 18 15 163 25 15 3 291 
Primarily Political .. 43 5 14 146 16 25 1 250 
Not Classsified ...... 2 2 6 49 9 20 ~~ 8 
see a ere 266 4G 70 3,331 1,539 233 28. 5,516 


* This classification contains most of the well-known sects. Largest single 
group in this class was the Mennonite with about 60 men. The Department of 


Justice felt this to be misleading 


, howeve 
Mennonites who generally do not accept CPS. 
imposed in addition to sentences. There are not 


**In many cases were 
charted because of the difficulty in 


r, since about 40 of these are Wenger 
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CO Pickets 

About a dozen COs of varying — 

icketed the Department of Justice, the 
White House, Selective Service and the 
Bureau of Prisons in Washington last 
month to emphasize their belief that CO 
prisoners should be immediately freed by 
amnesty or general parole. 

The group, led by Ashton Jones and 
Julius Eichel, editor of the “Absolutist,” 
received quite a bit of publicity in the 
District, particularly after running into 
some antagonism from a group of service- 
men on the first day of their three day 
demonstration. 

Two of the pickets, Charles H. Wellman, 
34, of Dorchester, Mass., and Morris Mos- 
kowitz, 24, of Long Island, were arrested 
for failure to carry draft cards, held a day 
for investigation, then released. Otherwise, 
the picketing was entirely peaceable. 


Racial Strikes 


CO protests against racial segregation 
policies in federal prisons continued last 
month. According to The Grapevine, CO 
prison newsletter, Manuel Talley, a negro 
CO in the Tucson, Ariz., Prison Camp has 
been on a hunger strike since August 31 in 
2 against segregation in the dining 

all. 

At Ashland, Ky., the situation has 
reached something of a stalemate. Four- 
teen COs have refused to eat in the segre- 
gated dining hall for the past three months 
and are themselves being held in adminis- 
trative segregation. Two of the three 
Negroes participating have been transferred 
to other institutions. 

At Lewisburg, Pa., there are now 19 COs 
on strike, a new high in non-cooperation at 
that penitentiary. 

At Milan, Mich., six COs who protested 
segregation were reported in solitary con- 
finement. 

At Danbury, Conn., the men achieved an 
unsegregated dining hall through their pro- 
tests, and at Sandstone, Minn, Paul 
Gamble, Negro CO, was allowed to move 
into a white dormitory when the COs there 
seconded his request. Gamble, along with 
a Negro JW in the institution, is also al- 
lowed to eat wherever he likes. 

CO protests to some extent have spread 
outside the prison system. Negro Congress- 
man Adam C. Powell has championed their 
efforts, the newspaper has carried 
several stories on the situation, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is reported much interested. 

Perhaps the strongest statement came 
from Ted LeBerthon, white columnist for 
the Negro Pittsburgh Courier, who said 
that while he did not agree with COs on 
the war, they were among the few people 
who made him unashamed of being white. 


CO Notes 


The Eastern Regional Conference of 
Methodist men in CPS voted “over- 
whelmingly” last month that the Method- 
ist Commission on World Peace withdraw 
from CPS administration on or before 
March 2. 

The group also voted a resolution that 
the Church should never again support 
either financially or administratively an 
alternative service program, although the 
resolution carried by only a margin of two, 
with a majority of the men abstaining 
from the vote. 

The Conference, held in the Washington 
Square Church, New York City, Oct. 13 
and 14, was attended by 168 registrants, in- 


cluding 110 = men and their wives, one 
parolee and wife, three discharged men, 
two I-A-O’s, 18 visitors, and 33 resource 
leaders and church officials. 

CO POW 


Peace News reports from England that a 
CO was among those freed from a Japanese 
POW camp in Siam. He was Willie Tolson, 
a member of the British medical corps 
who was captured at Singapore. 

Politics 

Further word from the Greenbelt, Md.., 
cooperative community reveals that Robert 
Volckhausen, CO candidate for the town 
council who was defeated after a stormy 
campaign, was neverttheless re-elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Co-op. 

Volckhausen’s friends declare that had 
they foreseen the intent of the opposition 
to bring his CO stand into the campaign, 
they could have counteracted this by the 
open support of. liberal servicemen. As it 
was, he lost 501 to 261. 

Success Story 

Donnell W. Bartel, CPS farm assignee in 
Colorado Springs, was left in charge of his 
employer’s farm last fall when the latter 
had to take an extended trip. During the 
next six months, he brought the butter fat 

roduction of the herd, consisting of 35 
Holsteins, uP, from an average of 21 pounds 
a month to 3 

He now has several bids in the county for 
permament jobs as dairy farm manager. 


From the Papers 


Corp. Desmond T. Doss, the I-A-O Con- 
gressional Award winner, figured in most of 
the publicity accorded COs last month. 

Reporters and photographers made so 
much fuss over the 26-year-old medical 
corps hero that in many papers the other 
14 servicemen being similarly honored that 
day went almost unnoticed. 

Many newspapers devoted editorials to 
the subject. The Newark, N. J., Star- 
Ledger .stated: “Now that peace has re- 
turned, we owe an expression of tribute to 
the moral courage of the brave men who 
risked popu’ar wrath and the sternest 
ordeals to upnuold their honest convictions.” 

The Carlisle, Pa., Sentinel agreed. “This 
should go far toward silencing the thought- 
less criticism that conscientious objectors 
as a class are slackers and cowards. It may 
be that a few men claimed to be opposed 
to bearing arms merely from fear, but the 
great majority of objectors were sincere in 
their beliefs and in their determination® not 
to bear arms. They were willing to per- 
form other tasks and most of them did so 
useful work in furthering the war effort.” 

Meanwhile it was reported from a down- 
town Washington theater that pictures of 
Doss in the newsreel got a bigger hand 
than shots of a boatload of returning 
servicemen. 

Doss himself was interviewed over the 
air and by the International News Service. 
“You would not think,” he told interviewers, 
“that an army trained to kill would respect 
what I believe. But they did. The fellows 
never razzed me and we got along fine. 
They a I was doing what I could and 
still hanging on to the things which my 

arents believed before me and which I 

lieve. 

Everybody has got to get back to be- 
lieving in God,” he went on, “and the 
other fellow and his rights. It is right there 
in the Ten Commandments. It says ‘Thou 
Shalt Not Kill.’ That is the only rule 





which can stop these wars.” 

From a story in the St. Paul Dispatch, 
reporting the desire of many of the CPS 
starvation guinea pigs to do relief work 
abroad after they are released: 

It is felt that the men who have under- 
gone these rigorous tests have a first-hand 
knowledge that will enable them to be 
highly efficient social workers among the 
people of the former occupied countries 
who, under Nazi domination, were forced 
to undergo privations that these men ac- 
cepted voluntarily in the interests of 
science. 

Physiological effects of starvation are not 
the only findings from the tests. 

“Observation of the subjects . . . showed 
that starvation has profound psychological 
effects, strongly affecting the personality 
and the emotions,” Dr. (Ancel) Keys (di- 
rector of the experiment) said. 

It was brought out forcefully that even 
a person with a very strong social view- 
point, when he is starved, ceases to be a 
social creature—his main thought is a brute 
desire for self-preservation, rather than any 
consideration for others. 

The psychological knowledge gained from 
the experiment also is expected to aid these 
men greatly in understanding the attitudes 
they will encounter among the starved peo- 
ples of Europe. 


From a letter to the editor of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Post: 

Very puzzling to me, an overseas service- 
man, is the article in the Oct. 16 paper 
describing the dispersal of a group of con- 
scientious objector pickets from in front of 
the Justice Department by a group of 
“servicemen and veterans led by naval Lt. 
(jg.) J. P. Sutton, Laurenceburg, Tenn.” 
Was he acting on behalf of the District 
Police or was he acting on his own because 
of the police’s inability to handle the situa- 
tion? I trust that, although he was in 
uniform, he was not acting under naval 
orders. 

I disagree with conscientious objectors 
but certainly they, as well as any sincere 
group, Xave the right to picket Somgg 
subject only to local police regulations. 
would seem that any naval officer iaband. 
ing them on his own say-so is violating a 
fundamental civil right. 

As a member of the Nav 
upon to apologize for such behavior. I 
would also respectfully suggest that, if 
Lt. (j.g.) Sutton feels such overwhelming 
need for pushing people around, he put in 
for occupation duty in Japan. Some of us 
prefer to preserve at home a few of the 
rights for which we fought overseas these 
last three years—Lieutenant USNR. 


I feel called 
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